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ARGENTINA. 27 Sept.—The Senate approved a Bill, already passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies, for the suppression of espionage, sabotage. 
and treason. It provided for the imposition of long terms of imprison. 
ment and, as a maximum penalty in war-time, the death sentence. 


AUSTRALIA. 22 Sept—Defence. The Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, 
described in a broadcast his plans for expanding the Army, and ap- 
nounced that henceforth all recruits for the Regular Army and for 
volunteer citizen military forces would be enlisted for service anywhere 
in the world. Invasion was exceedingly unlikely in the foreseeable future, 
and the chief purpose of the Army was therefore to co-operate with 
other democratic forces in those theatres of war in which the fate of 
mankind might be fought out. The existing establishment of the Regu- 
lar Army was to be doubled. 

25 Sept.—Defence. Mr Menzies, broadcasting on defence policy, 
announced the Government’s intention to set up a national security 
resources board, similar to that existing in the U.S.A., to examine civil 
and military resources and needs and to plan an effective system of 
priorities. Australia was seriously short of steel and a balance must be 
struck between civil and military demands. Outlining the needs of the 
Air Force he said there were two major deficiencies—shortage of aircraft 
and skilled men. A further 4,000 men were needed for the ground staff, 

27 Sept.—Foreign Policy. Mr Menzies, in a statement to Parliament 
on foreign policy, said that the Opposition had refused to associate 
itself with the recruiting campaign because of the Government's 
decision to enlist troops for service overseas. He called on the Labour 
Party to reconsider this decision, declaring that it was incompatible with 
the country’s traditional desire to take an active part in international 
affairs and their support of the United Nations. This was not the old 
problem of conscription but the question whether when the blow came 
—and the danger was outside Australia—they would be ready immedi- 
ately or would have to ask for time. 

The question of what would happen when the U.N. forces in Korea 
reached the 38th parallel was a local military problem depending for its 
solution on the extent of the North Korean defeat. It was obviously no 
use leaving an army intact on the other side of the border if this meant 
the threat of a new invasion. 

Labour Party. The federal executive of the Labour Party, meeting in 
Canberra, affirmed the party’s opposition to the proposed reintroduc- 
tion of compulsory military service and defined Labour’s defence policy 
as the establishment of an adequate defence on a voluntary basis. 

Korea. It was announced that Australian troops had landed in Korea. 

28 Sept.—Communism. Mr Menzies, moving the second reading of the 
Communist Party Dissolution Bill in the House of Representatives, 
accused the Opposition of inconsistency by failing to support the Bill 
while condemning the Communist Party. The problem of Communism 
had grown during the past year; it was farcical that while Australian 
soldiers were fighting against aggressive Communism overseas aggres- 
sive Communist agents at home should be left free to do their work. 
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Mr Evatt, leader of the Opposition, said the real issue was whether 
justice should be administered under the Bill in accordance with British 
law. The Labour Party could not agree that organizations and indivi- 
duals should be ‘declared’ disloyal without being heard. 

1 Oct.—Defence. Mr Menzies broadcast an appeal for recruits, 
declaring that when the Korean war was over there might well be 
aggression elsewhere. Australia could not isolate herself from the 
threat of Communism overseas. 

2 Oct.—War Crimes. A war crimes court at Los Negros sentenced 
to death a Japanese for the mass execution of allied prisoners of war in 
1942. Two others were sentenced to imprisonment. 

Defence. A recruiting campaign opened for over 58,000 men in the 
three services. 

4 Oct.—Prices. An Opposition motion in the Senate proposing the 
amendment of the Constitution to empower the Government to control 
prices permanently was carried by 31 votes to 24. The leader of the 
Opposition, said that the economic crisis facing Australia, due to the 
Government’s inaction, had passed the bounds of a national scandal. 


AUSTRIA. 26 Sept.—Unrest. Communist demonstrations were held in 
Vienna in protest against the new wage-price agreement passed that 
morning by the Cabinet. Twenty policemen were injured in riots, a 
British-occupied hotel was stoned, and U.S. vehicles were overturned. 
All western Zone trains entering or leaving Vienna were stopped for 
several hours by Communists who placed obstructions on the lines and 
sat on the rails. About 4,000 workers from the Russian-controlled indus- 
tries held a one-day protest strike. Trains were also held up at Graz, in 
the British Zone. In the Linz United Steelworks members of the 
Independent Party joined with the Communists in organizing a strike. 

27 Sept.—Demonstrations continued throughout the country and 
near Vienna the railway routes were again blocked. In Graz six factories 
were on strike and the strike at Linz was joined by the Socialists. 

The Minister of the Interior denounced the Russian-controlled 
U.S.LA. enterprises as ‘Austria’s Trojan Horse’ and said that the 
demonstrations had been led by U.S.I.A. workers. 

28 Sept.—Conditions in Vienna returned to normal. Strikes and 
demonstrations continued in the provinces, notably at Linz, Graz, and 
Loeben, but there were no serious incidents. 

29 Sept.—Gen. Keyes, the U.S. High Commissioner, told a meeting 
of the Allied Council that the recent disorders in Vienna had been 
encouraged and assisted by the Soviet authorities. His statements were 
supported by the British and French High Commissioners but refuted 
by the Soviet representative who said that the unrest was due only to the 
indignation of the workers and their bad living conditions. 

30 Sept.—A meeting of Communist shop-stewards in the Russian- 
controlled Florisdorf locomotive works in Vienna passed a resolution 
threatening to call a general strike if the wage-price agreement was not 
immediately rescinded. 

1 Oct.—Two attempts by Communist youths to organize demonstra- 
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AUSTRIA (continued) 
tions on the outskirts of Vienna were foiled by non-Communist workers. 

3 Oct.—A meeting of 5,000 Socialist trade unionists in Vienn, 
agreed to oppose the Communist-threatened strike. 

It was learned that the Cabinet had rejected the Communist ultj- 
matum and had appealed to the populace for support. They had also 
submitted a statement to the three western Powers declaring that loca! 
Russian commanders were preventing the Austrian police from taking 
measures against the strikers and demonstrators. 

The Ministry of the Interior announced that sabotage that could 
have caused loss of life had been discovered on the railways. 

4 Oct.—The Communist call for a general strike failed and conditions 
in Vienna were normal. A few disturbances occurred in the outskirts of 
the city and in the suburb of Florisdorf. 


BELGIUM. 28 Sept.—Defence. Plans were announced for the forma- 
tion in 1951 of a territorial guard to complete the country’s internal 
defences and to prevent fifth column activity in the event of war. 


BRAZIL. 3 Oct.—Elections. A Presidential election was held and also 
elections for seats in the Federal, State, and City administrations. In 
spite of very severe police precautions, including the arrest of over 500 
alleged Communists in the past ten days, seven people were reported 
killed and several injured in gun battles. Troops were sent to 159 
different parts of the country where disorder threatened. 


BURMA. 21 Sept.—The Prime Minister announced that the president 
and vice-president of the Trade Union Congress (Burma) had been 
expelled from the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League and asked to 
resign from Parliament. Both were undermining the policy and prestige 
of the League. 


CANADA. 25 Sept.—Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, presided at a 
meeting of the Premiers of the ten provinces in Quebec to continue their 
discussions on amending the Constitution. 

27 Sept.—Foreign Trade. Mr Howe, Minister of Trade, announced 
new export controls to prevent strategic materials from reaching 
Russia and the satellites and also to protect Canadian stock piles. 

Defence. Plans for expanding the Air Force were announced in 
Parliament, including the appropriation of $200 m. for the purchase of 
jet fighters. 

29 Sept.—Immigration. The Minister of Immigration announced that 
German nationals had been placed on the same basis as other foreigners 
for immigration to Canada. Ex-Nazis or Communists would not, how- 
ever, be allowed entry. 

The Premiers’ conference ended, the question of amending the Con- 
stitution being again referred to the continuing committee of provincial 
Attorneys-General. 

30 Sept.—Dollar Exchange. Mr Abbott, the Finance Minister, 
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announced the Government’s decision to free the Canadian dollar and 
not to prescribe any official rates of exchange. Rates would be deter- 
mined by the supply and demand for foreign currencies in Canada. 
Official reserves of gold and U.S. dollars had risen from $1,255 m. on 
30 June to $1,789 m. on 30 September, and a continuation of such 
an influx of funds would be likely to lead to inflation. He also said that 
all controls on imports of consumer goods from the U.S.A. would be 
lifted in January. 

The Prime Minister, speaking at Kingston, Ontario, said that the 
special army force created as a result of the Korean war would from 
now on be available for helping to discharge Canada’s obligations under 
the U.N. Charter and the North Atlantic treaty. If the Korean war 
ended soon it could be sent, if required, to form part of a deterrent force 
in Europe. 

2 Oct.—Korea. Sir Mohammed Zaffrulah Khan, the Pakistani 
Foreign Minister, told a press conference in Ottawa that he saw no 
reason why the U.N. forces should not cross the 38th parallel in Korea. 
If Chinese Communists intervened in favour of North Korea they would 
be aggressors. 


CHINA. 23 Sept.—Peking radio stated that a U.S. aircraft had crossed 
the Manchurian frontier near Antung and wounded three Chinese by 
bombing. A Government spokesman stated that it was true that Koreans 
who had fought for the Communists in the civil war had gone back 
home to fight, as it was the duty of Koreans in China to do so and help 
their country in defence and reconstruction. The Chinese people would 
continue to support the Koreans. 

30 Sept.—Mr Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
speaking in Peking on the first anniversary of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, said that China was determined to ‘liberate’ Tibet—by 
peaceful means if possible—to wrench Formosa from the ‘American 
aggressors’, and not to stand aside ‘should the imperialists invade the 
territory of its neighbours’. 

Commenting on the negotiations with Britain, he attributed their 
lack of success to Britain’s attitude towards Chinese representation at 
the United Nations and also to Britain’s ‘unfriendly relations to Chinese 
in Hong Kong and other parts’. He stressed China’s friendly relations 
with Russia and said that though the Chinese people wanted peace they 
would not be afraid to fight aggression. 

Dealing with home affairs he confirmed reports of the slowing down 
of land reform, and said that from three to five years would be needed 
to complete the economic rehabilitation of the country. A record figure 
of 24 per cent of Budget expenditure was being spent in 1950 on econo- 
mic development, but even this was not enough; 40 m. people had 
suffered as a result of the 1949 floods and the Government had spent 
vast sums on relief, and on irrigation works. Urgent measures would be 
taken to narrow the widening gap between agricultural and industrial 
prices. Progress, however, in 1950 had disappointed the imperialists’ 
hopes that China would be forced to seek help from them, 
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CHINA (continued) 


Hong Kong. It was learned that Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, C.-in-¢. 


Far East Station, had left Hong Kong for discussions in Tokio. 

1 Oct.—Gen. Chu Teh, the C.-in-C. of the Communist Army 
issued an Order of the Day accusing ‘American imperialism’ of carry. 
ing out an armed invasion of Korea and of co-operating with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s ‘brigands’ on Formosa. He called on his troops to be pre 
pared to help build up the national defences, to fight for the ‘liberation’ 
of Formosa, and to ‘help our Tibetan brothers liberate Tibet’. 

3 Oct.—State Department’s disavowal of U.S. survey mission in 
Formosa (see United States). 

U.S. admission of air infringement (see U.N. Secretariat). 


COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE. 25 Sept.—The Common. 
wealth Consultative Committee on the economic development of south 
and south-east Asia met in London to continue the discussions held in 
Sydney in May. 

2 Oct.—The discussions were joined by representatives of Burma, 
Indo-China, Indonesia, and Thailand. 

4 Oct.—The conference ended. A statement issued later said that the 
committee had approved a draft constitution for the Council of Tech- 
nical Co-operation to be set up at Colombo. The Constitution showed 
that the Governments of Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Nev 
Zealand, Pakistan, and the U.K. had decided to provide technical 
assistance to a maximum of £8 m. during the three years beginning 
1 July 1951 for the promotion of economic development in south and 
south-east Asia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 21 Sept.—Church and State. Vatican reports of 
persecution of the Church in Slovakia (see Vatican). 

22 Sept.—The Government expelled the correspondent of the 
Associated Press of America. 

The Communist paper Rude Pravo published a summary of the new 
civil law code, to come into force on 1 January 1951, aimed at trans- 
forming the country into a socialized State on the model of Russia. 

28 Sept.—Mr Zapotocky, Prime Minister, told a meeting of the 
National Front in Prague that a close watch must be kept against 
subversive plots, and admitted that the recent fire at the Slovak ail 
wells had been caused by sabotage. He declared that there was full 
religious freedom in Czechoslovakia and said that most resistance by 
reactionary members of the Church had now been overcome. 

3 Oct.—Britain. The Government sent a Note to the British Em- 
bassy requesting the immediate withdrawal of the British Vice-Consu! 
at Bratislava, Mr Gaze, on the grounds that he had been engaged in 
espionage work directed against the security and territorial integrity 
of Czechoslovakia. 

4 Oct.—British denial of charges against Mr Gaze (see Great Britain), 


DENMARK. 3 Oct.—Mr Hedtoft, the Prime Minister, speaking at the 
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opening of Parliament said that the reorganized Government would 
continue the former Government’s defence policy within the Atlantic 
Pact. He also said that import restrictions and new taxes would be 
necessary to combat the recent tendency towards an increase in the 
deficit on the balance of payments. 


FRANCE. 26 Sept.—Mr Eugene Black, president of the International 
Bank, arrived in Paris from Yugoslavia. 

27 Sept.—M. Schuman’s speech (see U.N. General Assembly). 

28 Sept.—E.R.P. Mr Hoffman, the retiring administrator of the 
E.C.A., arrived in Paris on the first stage of a final tour of the European 
capitals which he was undertaking at President ‘Truman’s request. He 
said that the E.C.A. had prepared a programme of reconstruction for the 
whole of Korea. 

Economic Policy. The Cabinet decided to appoint a permanent sub- 
committee to co-ordinate the Government’s efforts to control prices. 
They also approved a series of economic controls, including the pro- 
hibition and limitation of certain exports and the bulk importation of 
various raw materials and consumer goods. 

Defence. A decree was announced providing for the establishment of 
‘Home Guard’ forces for internal defence and to prevent fifth column 
activity in war time. 

29 Sept.—E.R.P. Mr Hoffman told the press he was confident that by 


' greater productivity Europe could meet the temporary drain on the 
' economy caused by the rearmament programme without a lowering of 


living standards. It was an issue between guns and bread, and Europe 
must and could have both. 
2 Oct.—Soviet Note on German prisoners in Russia (see U.S.S.R.). 
4 Oct.—M. Schuman returned to Paris from the U.S.A. M. Bonnet, 
the Ambassador in Washington, also arrived in Paris. 


GERMANY. 21 Sept.—Berlin. The head of the Soviet Control Com- 
mission in Berlin protested to the three western commandants against 
the ‘persecution’ of Germans who had been carrying on Communist 
propaganda in the western sectors, saying there had been ‘gross re- 
pression and bestial ill-treatment’ of people who had been canvassing 


_ for signatures to the Stockholm peace appeal. (There had been many 


Communist demonstrations in west Berlin during the previous few 
days and the police there had made numerous arrests.) 

The forty-seven arrested east Berlin police were released. 

East Germany. The Minister of Justice issued an order demanding 


| that severe punishment be inflicted on persons guilty of crimes or 
attempted crimes against the peaceful preparations for the elections on 
_ 15 October. He declared that the western Powers and the Bonn Govern- 


ment were seeking to sabotage them. 
The news agency announced the return home from Russia of 218 
skilled workers and their families who had been in Russia for nearly 


four years. They all expressed their admiration for conditions there. 


West Germany. Mr McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner, arrived in 
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GERMANY (continued) 

Frankfurt from New York and gave a press interview to explain wha 
had been decided there. All the Atlantic Pact nations had sought t 
clarify their positions, and had accepted with enthusiasm the concept o{ 
a common force for European defence. As to details of their decisions, 
the additional police would number 30,000. This force would not b: 
an army in disguise, and was not being created to deal with external 
threats. As to the additional troops coming from America their cos: 
would have to some extent to fall on the Germans, for all the westerp 
nations were involved in bearing the extra burden. France was als 
going to send additional troops. The allies would still be in west Ger. 
many as occupation Powers, though the basis of the occupation would 
be narrowed. The allies would decide how much steel might be pro- 
duced for defence and this would not be charged against the existing 
quota of 11 m. tons odd. 

22 Sept.—Ruhr Combines. The High Commission issued a directive 
that the six largest iron and steel organizations in the Ruhr should be 
placed in liquidation as from 30 September, but that the business of 
those enterprises should continue in co-ordination with approved re- 
organization plans for the whole industry. 

Berlin. A U.S. court sentenced the six east Berlin police to four days 
imprisonment for carrying weapons and they were at once released. The 
Russians then handed over the twenty-three men they had detained in 
reprisal. 

West Germany. A trade agreement with Yugoslavia was initialled 
under which West Germany was to deliver £424 m. worth of goods or 
long-term credits, including power station equipment, foundries, oil- 
drillers, coal and ore mining machinery, etc. Yugoslavia was to supply 
grain, hogs, cattle, eggs, and ores. 

23 Sept.—East German Trade. It was announced that a trade and 
cultural agreement had been concluded with Rumania. 

24 Sept.—South-west Germany. A referendum in south-west Ger- 
many on the future administration division of the area showed that 
70 per cent of the voters favoured one south-west Land while 30 per 
cent favoured the restoration of the old provinces of Baden and Wii: 
temberg. 51 per cent of the electorate voted. 

25 Sept.—It was learned that barges travelling from west Berlin to 
western Germany had again been delayed in their passage through 
eastern Germany. 

Berlin. A number of small businesses and factories in the easter 
Sector were seized by police and Communist workers and nationalized, 
according to reports in the west Berlin press. 

26 Sept.— Western Germany. The headquarters offices at Diisseldorf of 
the Communist Party in western Germany were requisitioned by th 
British authorities to provide accommodation for a British military unit. 

Berlin. Mr Strachey, the British Secretary for War, arrived in Berlin 
and inspected British troops. 

27 Sept.—Western Germany. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, the British High 
Commissioner, spoke to a press conference in Bonn about the help given 
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by the allies to western Germany since the end of the war, and denounc- 
ing certain irresponsible criticisms he called for a more whole-hearted 
spirit of co-operation from the Germans. Occupation costs would be 
reduced as much as possible—the British element in the Control 
Commission was being cut by one half in 1950, and the number of 
Germans in British employment had already been greatly reduced— 
but the Germans must be prepared to share in the burden of west 
European defence. 

German police broke up a crowd of demonstrators at Diisseldorf 
protesting against the requisitioning of the Communist Party building. 
Three arrests were made. 

Eastern Germany. Herr Grotewohl, Prime Minister, speaking in 
Parliament, called for a ‘quantitative and qualitative improvement in 
the population’ in the interests of the national economy. 

It was learned that a court at Potsdam had condemned three men to 
from two to ten years’ imprisonment for having distributed anti- 
Communist pamphlets containing incitement to sabotage. 

Berlin. British military police detained over forty east German 
barges passing through west Berlin locks. 

28 Sept.—Western Germany. The allied High Commission appointed 
their deputies to co-ordinate the preparations for negotiations with the 
Federal Government on the New York decisions. As a first step 
towards strengthening steel production the High Commissioners 
authorized the restoration of the Thyssen steel works at Hamborn. 

Dr Schumacher told a press conference in Berlin that though he 
favoured the reinforcement of western allied troops in Germany he was 
opposed to any resulting increase in occupation costs. Fundamentally, 
western troops were only defending their own countries on German 
soil, and though the western Powers had an interest in Germany that 
interest did not rest on Germany itself. 

It was learned that the British authorities had closed for ninety days 
a printing firm at Lippe for publishing an anti-allied Communist 
pamphlet. 

Mr Strachey, Field-Marshal Slim, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny, C.-in-C., Land Forces, Western 
Union, met in the British Zone to watch the final stages of the combined 
exercise of the allied forces. 

Berlin. The West Berlin City Assembly decided to prohibit the dis- 
tribution of Soviet Sector newspapers in the western Sectors as a 
reprisal for the confiscation of Social Democrat literature by the east 
Berlin authorities. 

Eastern Germany. It was learned that Dr Kamps, Minister of Supply 


_ in Land Thuringia and a leading Liberal Democrat, had fled to west 


Berlin. 
29 Sept.—Western Germany. Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny, addressing 
a meeting of British Commanders and official observers gathered at 


Hamelin to watch the combined exercise, said that the strength of the 
_ western armies depended on their co-ordination as one force. There was 
much to be done. 
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GERMANY (continued) 

The Federal Government decided to establish a customs office 1, 
examine goods being sent to or from the Russian Zone or east Berlin, 

Following the threat of the Communist Party to demonstrate ‘in th. 
cause of peace’ on 1 October, the Premier of Land North Rhine. 
Westphalia prohibited the holding of private meetings of any kind in the 
Ruhr over the week-end. He appealed in a broadcast for calm and order, 

1 Oct.—Berlin. President Heuss, members of the Federal Goverp. 
ment and Parliament, and the three western Commandants, attended , 
ceremony to celebrate the coming into force of the new west Berlin 
Constitution, which recognized Berlin as a city and a Land. 

The opening of the German Industries Fair in the British Sector of 
Berlin was attended by Mr Hoffman, the former E.C.A. administrator, 
Lord Henderson, the British Foreign Under-Secretary, and other dis. 
tinguished guests. A message from President Truman promised the 
continuation of U.S. economic aid for Germany. Mr Bevin also sent; 
message giving an assurance of Britain’s continued support for Berlin 
‘in your battle to preserve your freedom and to surmount your present 
economic difficulties’. 

Trade Agreement. Mr Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, who 
had also arrived in Berlin, and Professor Erhard, the Federal Minister 
for Economics, signed the minutes of an Anglo-German trade agree- 
ment which took into account the measures of liberalization of trade 
announced by both Governments in accordance with their obligations 
under the European Paymeats Union, and also provided for mutual 
trade in certain other commodities not included in the liberalization 
measures. The agreement came into force immediately. 

Herr Walter, secretary of the youth section of the Catholic trade 
union in Berlin, was arrested by the People’s Police. 

Western Germany. The threatened Communist demonstrations failed 
to develop and attempts to form processions in various towns were 
quickly stopped by the much reinforced police. 

Inter-zonal Trade. It was learned that the negotiations for a new 
trade agreement between east and west Germany had been broken of 
by the west German representatives. 

2 Oct.—Soviet replies to three-Power Notes on German prisoners 
(see U.S.S.R.). 

3 Oct.—Western Germany. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, made a speech at 
Hanover in which he emphasized the importance of friendly relations 
between Britain and Germany. 

4 Oct.—Eastern Germany. Nine leading members of the religious 
sect, the Jehovah’s Witnesses, were found guilty by the east German 
Supreme Court of offences against the State and sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment. 

It was learned that Herr Ulbricht, deputy Prime Minister, speaking at 
Halle, had made a violent attack on Dr Dibelius, the Evangelical Bishop 
of Berlin, accusing him of being ‘the tool of American intervention war- 
mongers’. 

Eastern Frontier. The Allied High Commission announced that it had 
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forwarded, with its approval, to the representatives in Germany of 
Russia and other foreign Governments a protest by the Bonn Govern- 
ment against the July agreement between Poland and the east German 
Government defining Germany’s eastern frontier as the Oder-Neisse 
line. 

Schuman Plan. It was learned that Herr Reusch, a leading member of 
the German Steel Committee working on the Schuman Plan, had 
resigned on the grounds that allied policy towards the German steel 
industry was incompatible with the aims of the Schuman Plan. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 21 Sept.—War Debts. An agreement with Norway 
defined the terms of settlement of balances of kroner held by the Bank 
of England on 30 June, at the inception of the European Payments 
Union. 

25 Sept.—Mr Bevin’s speech (see U.N. General Assembly). 

26 Sept.—Resignation of U.S. Ambassador (see United States). 

Mr Strachey in Berlin (see Germany). 

27 Sept.—Communism. The Minister of Labour, broadcasting on 
industrial unrest, gave a warning that the Communists were doing their 
utmost to create conditions of chaos in the country by trying to weaken 
the trade union movement; their instigation of unofficial strikes was 
clearly part of a deliberate plan. He urged trade union members to be on 
their guard and to remain loyal to their unions. Should it be necessary, 
however, the Government would intervene to safeguard vital supplies 
and services. 

Appointment of Mr Gifford as U.S. Ambassador (see United States). 

It was learned that the Prime Minister had informed the British 
Peace Committee that foreigners would not be allowed to enter the 
country to organize the World Peace Congress, due to open in 
November. 

28 Sept.—African Defence. A statement issued at the end of discus- 
sions in London between Mr Shinwell, Minister of Defence, Mr 
Gordon-Walker, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, and 
Mr Erasmus, the South African Defence Minister, said they had ex- 
amined ‘defence matters of mutual interest with particular reference to 
the defence of Africa . . . (including) a review of the problem of Middle 
East defence.’ The talks would now be continued at staff level. 

1 Oct.—Korea. The Secretary for War, Mr Strachey, addressed a 
battalion of troops embarking at Liverpool for Korea. 

Mr Erlander, the Swedish Prime Minister, arrived in Britain to 
attend the Labour Party Conference. 

2 Oct.—Korea. A further contingent of troops left Southampton for 
Korea. 

Soviet Note on German prisoners in Russia (see U.S.S.R.). 

3 Oct.—Sterling Dollar Balance. Mr Gaitskell, Minister for Economic 
Affairs, announced at a dinner given by the Lord Mayor of London, 
that during the third quarter of 1950 the sterling area gold and dollar 
surplus (from current payments) amounted to $187 m., compared with 
a surplus of $180 m. in the second quarter, and of $40 m. in the first 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 

quarter. The gold and dollar reserves had risen during the third 
quarter by $334 m. and amounted to $2,756 m. on 30 September 
compared with $2,422 m. on 30 June and $1,984 m. on 31 March 
1950. This meant that over the year as a whole the reserves had doubled, 
In spite of this remarkable improvement, however, in which virtually 
every part of the sterling area had had a share, the gold and dollar 
reserves were still far too low judged by pre-war standards. The U.K.’s 
trading position had recovered from the set back in the middle of 1949, 
Exports had been reaching record levels and the income from invisibles 
had been buoyant. The internal situation was also healthy. Full employ- 
ment had been maintained, the balance had been held between inflation 
and deflation, and industrial productivity had increased. 

A substantial current surplus in the balance of payments was still 
needed in order to repay the debt incurred during and since the war, 
to finance oversea investments, and to pay for the gold required to 
build up the reserves. The increased expenditure on rearmament 
would make it far more difficult for the country to achieve the economic 
objectives which had seemed so nearly within its grasp. 

Mr Attlee, speaking at the Labour Party’s 49th annual conference at 
Margate, rejected the idea of a Coalition Government. 

The National Executive Committee of the Labour Party agreed that 
in conjunction with the T.U.C. they would call on the Government to 
take energetic action to reduce prices and to control and reduce profits. 
They would also call the Government’s attention to those industries in 
which the workers’ wages were still too low. 

Foreign Policy. A supplementary report on the international situation 
issued by the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
noted the Government’s support of collective security through the 
United Nations and said that this must be made effective by rearma- 
ment measures, resulting in a postponement of social advances. For this 
the U.S.S.R. was responsible. Peace must also be promoted by increas- 
ing the wealth of the world’s underdeveloped areas. 

Request for recall of Vice-Consul in Bratislava (see Czechoslovakia). 

4 Oct.—Mr Bevin arrived at Southampton from New York. He 
addressed correspondents on Russia’s traditional policy of expansion 
and said that events in Korea were likely to make her more careful in 
future. 

The Foreign Office denied the Czech charges against the Vice-Consul 
in Bratislava. 


GREECE. 2 Oct.—E.R.P. A letter to the Government from Mr 
Porter, chief of the E.C.A. mission, which was published stated that 
U.S. aid to Greece might be further cut unless the authorities applied 
measures ‘essential to the reconstruction of the country’. U.S. direct 
aid had already been reduced by $62 m. in 1950 because of the Govern- 
ment’s failure to utilize dollar credits. Both financial and administrative 
reforms were necessary. 
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HUNGARY. 22 Sept.—Food Shortage. Many arrests were reported of 
persons charged with black market offences and fraud in the sale and 
distribution of meat and other foodstuffs. 

23 Sept—The general manager of the State-owned meat concern 
and one of the staff were executed after a summary trial for black 
market offences and embezzlement. 

24 Sept.—Collectivization. A delegation of Soviet Kolkhoz peasants 
arrived in Budapest from the Trans-Carpathian Ukraine to advise and 
lecture on collective systems of farming. 

29 Sept.—Appointment of apostolic administrator of Strigonia (see 


|’atican). 


INDIA. 25 Sept.—Minorities. The Governor of West Bengal told the 
Assembly that since the Delhi agreement, larger numbers of Muslims 
were returning to West Bengal and being restored to their former life. 
Since 15 August 1947 about four million refugees from East Bengal had 
arrived in West Bengal. 

26 Sept.—It was learned that the Assam Government had posted 
troops and armed police in ‘disturbed’ areas where bandits, believed to 
be revolutionary Communists, were terrorizing the population. 

o Sept.—Korea. Pandit Nehru told a press conference that every 
effort should be made to end the Korean war by peaceful means, the 
North Koreans having been adequately defeated. Every major war had 
shown that it was wrong to assume that an objective could be achieved 
by pursuing military methods to the last. Their objective should be a 
united Korea, with the ultimate disappearance of the 38th parallel as a 
dividing line. He did not agree with President Syngman Rhee that this 
should be achieved by military means. ‘But I am not a great admirer of 
President Rhee.’ On the subject of Formosa he said that the Cairo 
and Potsdam decisions should be the basis for discussion. 

Kashmir. Pandit Nehru said that India’s main reasons for not accept- 
ing Sir Owen Dixon’s proposals were the latter’s insistence on the with- 
drawal of troops from the Indian side of Kashmir and on the removal of 
the lawful Government. He described recent developments in Pakistan 
as ‘an amazing exhibition of communal fanaticism’ and said that these 
threats would not deflect India from her policy in Kashmir and else- 
where. The next step would depend on the Security Council but the 
problem was ultimately one for negotiation between India and Pakistan. 

The temporary trade agreement with Pakistan expired, India having 
declined to renew it until the question of the Pakistan rupee was de- 
cided. 

3 Oct.—Pakistani proposal for settlement of disputes (see Pakistan). 


INDO-CHINA. 24 Sept.—French troops cleared of Communists a 
swampy area sixty miles south-west of Saigon, and were reported to be 
operating also near Tayning, fifty miles north-west of Saigon. 

25 Sept.—French Army headquarters in Saigon announced that 100 
guerrillas had been killed and 100 captured in a week’s combined 
_ operation in central Cochin China. 
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INDO-CHINA (continued) 

27 Sept.—It was announced in Saigon that the Viet Minh authorities 
had released eighty prisoners since 1 January 1950 and that the French 
and Viet-Namese had responded by releasing the same number. T}, 
announcement recalled that since 1 January the French and Vier. 
Namese authorities had freed 3,750 prisoners. 

1 Oct.—French and Viet Nam troops captured Thai-Nguyen, ay 
important Viet Minh stronghold north of the Red River delta. 

Three persons were killed and nine wounded in a raid by Viet Minh 
guerrillas on the village of Phumy, near Saigon. 

2 Oct.—French and Viet Minh delegates met at Tetieu, in Viet Minh 
territory some twenty-five miles south-west of Hanoi, to discuss , 
further exchange of prisoners. 

4 Oct.—French military headquarters in Saigon announced the 
civilian and military evacuation of Kaobang, an important frontier post 
about 130 miles north of Hanoi, as part of an ‘extensive regrouping’ to 
protect the Red River delta. The evacuation of two other frontier posts 
at Pakha and Hoang Supei was also announced. 

A Viet-Minh force was defeated in a fight with French troops at 
Kaogan, in the province of Travinh in southern Viet Nam, losing 
250 killed. 


INDONESIA. 28 Sept.—Admittance to the United Nations (see U.N. 
General Assembly). 

3 Oct.—It was learned that the Government had launched an 
offensive against Amboina Island, the centre of the South Moluccas 
Republic. Army, Navy and Air Force units had surrounded the island 
and several landings had been made. 

Appeal by Dutch Foreign Minister for cease-fire (see Netherlands), 

4 Oct.—Mohammed Natsir, replying in a telegram to the Dutch 
Foreign Minister’s message, said that the Government had left no 
stone unturned to find a peaceful solution to the South Moluccas 
problem and had been regretfully compelled to take action. The prob- 
lem was concerned with a small gang of armed persons who had 
remained under the responsibility of the Netherlands Government after 
the transfer of sovereignty and who continually tried to resist the course 
of history now taking place in Indonesia. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS. 3 Oct.—The eleventh 
conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations opened in Lucknow 
attended by delegates from fifteen countries. Pandit Nehru, the Indian 
Prime Minister, spoke on ‘Nationalism in the Far East and its inter- 
national consequences’. 


INTERNATIONAL ISLAMIC ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 
3 Oct.—The second annual conference opened at Teheran. Mr 
Ghulam Mohammed, the Pakistani Prime Minister, in his presidenti.| 
address, called on Muslim countries to agree to some form of economic 
integration, based on mutual advantage. 
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ITALY. 23 Sept.—Defence. The Cabinet decided to put into operation 
a three-year plan, at a cost of 50,000 m. lire a year, to build up the 
regular armed forces to a total of twelve divisions. The police force was 
also to be increased by 12,000 men. 

24 Sept.—Land Reform. The Minister of Agriculture presided at a 
ceremony in Calabria to mark the formal handing over to the peasants 
of some 3,750 acres of land, the first distribution to be made of the 
175,000 acres due for expropriation under the land reform scheme. 

26 Sept.—Civil Defence. The Cabinet approved a draft Bill to create 
a Directorate-General of Civil Defence under the Ministry of the 
Interior. The law also authorized the requisitioning of man-power ‘in 
case of peril to the security of the State’. 

28 Sept.—The important Ansaldo steel plant in Genoa was closed 
down by the management until such time as the 2,000 workers laid off 
for redundancy and refusing to leave the premises should accept their 
dismissals. 

1 Oct.—Defence. The directorate of the Saragat Socialist Party 
issued a statement approving all instruments designed to discourage 
international aggression and supporting the creation of ‘supra-national 
organs’ to control the use of such instruments. 

3 Oct.—Labour Unrest. It was learned that unrest was developing 
among agricultural workers in Vercelli, Novara, and Pavia and that 
several arrests had been made. Industrial disputes were also continuing 
in many areas in spite of the fact that conciliatory discussions were pro- 
ceeding in Rome. The justices of the Milan courts were also engaged 
in a slow-down strike in protest against the Government’s failure to 
carry out the reform of the judiciary provided by the constitution. Their 
attitude was supported by a meeting of representatives of magistrates 
from twelve northern provinces and from Rome. 

E.R.P. Mr Dayton, chief of the E.C.A. mission, criticized the 
Government’s financial policy at a conference of U.S. journalists, 
declaring that it was too deflationary and cautious and had therefore 
retarded the country’s economy. 

4 Oct.—Land Reform. The Prime Minister opened the admini- 
strative headquarters in Rome of the Cassa del Mezzogiorno, the 
development fund for southern Italy. 


JAPAN. 2 Oct.—War crimes conviction (see Australia). 


KOREA. 21 Sept.—U.S. and South Korean Marines were reported to 
be fighting in Seoul, and also to have taken the airport at Kyongsang. 
The hill overlooking the road to Suwon was seized, against strong re- 
sistance. U.N. aircraft were exceedingly active in the area and north of 
Seoul destroyed several troop trains. Over 1,000 sorties were flown 
over various fronts. 

North-east of Waegwan many prisoners were taken, including the 
Chief of Staff of a North Korean division. North-west of Waegwan 
much material was captured, including twenty anti-tank guns. 

The South Koreans captured Kusan, twenty miles north of Yongchon. 
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KOREA (continued) 
In the south the Americans met strong resistance north-west of Haman. 

22 Sept.—The U.N. forces occupied Yongdungpo and cut the roads 
to the north and south out of Seoul. In the city’s outskirts they met wit) 
heavy artillery fire from South Mountain, inside the city. The colum 
moving south occupied Suwon, and seized the airfield. 

North of Taegu good progress was made towards the Naktong, and 
further north the South Koreans gained six miles towards the river 
near Sonsan. In the Pohang sector the South Koreans captured Kigye 
and pushed on north. In the south, U.S. forces nearly reached Chinju, 
twenty-five miles west of Masan. 

23 Sept.—The assault on Seoul began, against strong resistance. 
Communist attempts to recapture Kimpo airfield were defeated. Some 
2,400 U.S. paratroopers landed at Kimpo and more Marines landed at 
Inchon. In the Tongyong peninsula Kosing was captured. 

24 Sept.—U.S. Marines crossed the Han river south-west of Seou! 
and fought their way into the city, seizing Hill 97 and isolating Seoul 
from the west. The forces in Suwon pushed on to Osan, and those 
driving north-west to meet them entered Hamchang, near Kumchon, 
and Poun, further to the west and north-east of Taejon. 

North of Pohang the South Koreans entered Chongha, and moving 
north from Taegu, reached Kunwi. In the south a tank-led force 
reached Chinju. 

25 Sept.—U.N. troops converging towards the centre of Seoul made 
further advances. South-east of the city U.N. forces consolidated their 
hold on Osan while the U.S. division driving on from the south-east 
by-passed Taegon and entered Chongju. 

In the eastern sector the South Koreans were reported to have 
advanced two miles after capturing Yongdok. Others entered Andong, 
and a third force sent patrols into Yechon, thirty-four miles to the west. 

West of the Naktong U.N. forces met stiff resistance east of Kumchon. 
Forty miles to the south U.S. troops captured Hyopchon and advanced 
three miles towards Kochang. 

26 Sept.—Following a further crossing of the Han river by U.S. 
troops, Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters announced the recapture of 
Seoul. Some street fighting continued. Contact was established near 
Suwon between U.S. troops south of Seoul and units of the division 
advancing from south-east Korea. 

It was learned that U.S. troops had captured Yongdong, half-way 
from Kumchon on the road to Taegon. Another force took Sonju, just 
west of the Naktong from Taegu. In the eastern sector South Korean 
troops advanced further north after capturing Chinbo and Yongyang. 
In the south U.S. troops took Uiryong, the former Communist base 
north-east of Chinju. 

27 Sept.—The remaining pockets of resistance in Seoul were 
attacked by aircraft and artillery. U.S. vanguards reconnoitred along the 
Chunchon road north-east of the city to within twenty miles of the 
38th parallel. 

U.S. troops advancing from the Naktong drove to within six miles of 
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Taegon. Further south other U.S. forces advanced from Kochang to 
Anui and, in the extreme south from Chinju to Hadong. British troops 
fighting in the Sonju area met stiff enemy resistance. In the eastern 
sector South Korean troops advanced to within sixty miles of the 38th 
parallel after capturing Utchin and Chunyang. 

A U.S. destroyer struck a mine off the north-east coast. Nine men 
were killed, ten injured, and five missing. 

28 Sept.—The remaining North Korean troops withdrew from Seoul, 
a great part of which had been reduced to ruins. U.S. troops, advancing 
from Seoul captured Yangsong, eight miles to the north-west, and air- 
borne troops took Kumpo, fifteen miles north-west of the city. Else- 
where U.N. troops advanced against slackening resistance capturing, 
notably, Taegon, and in the south-west Namwon and Hadong. Gen. 
Walker, commander of the U.S. Eighth Army, spoke of ‘a complete 
rout’. It was understood through an intercepted message from Gen. 

Kim Il-sung, the leader of the North Korean Government, that he had 
ordered his troops to break off contact and retire north of the border. 

29 Sept.—Gen. MacArthur, who flew over from Japan, entered Seoul 
with President Syngman Rhee and ceremoniously restored to him, on 
behalf of the U.N. command, the seat of his Government. Dr Rhee, 
questioned whether his troops would cross the 38th parallel, said: 
‘That is the aim of the war. There is no 38th parallel’. 

U.S. intelligence reports estimated that 50,000 South Korean civilians 
had died in Seoul—3zo,ooo during the fighting and 20,000 under 
Communist execution for political reasons. A further 20,000 were 
believed to have been sent to concentration camps in North Korea. 

South Korean troops who had reached the 38th parallel in their drive 
up the east coast were ordered by the allied command to halt for 
regrouping. 

Allied troops, advancing in South Korea, reported several instances 
of atrocities by the fleeing Communists, including the shooting of 
prisoners. 

30 Sept.—The South Korean Assembly passed a resolution asking 
the United Nations to continue their advance beyond the 38th parallel. 

Determined Communist resistance was reported only round Chechon 
which was now isolated far behind the advancing U.N. forces. 

A U.S. destroyer struck a mine off the east coast near Changjon. 
Seven men were injured. 

1 Oct.—South Korean troops on the east coast crossed the 38th 
parallel and advanced about a mile north, entering Yangyang. The 
order for the crossing was reported to have been given by Gen. Walker. 
U.S. aircraft attacked Yangyang and also Tongchon and Kosang, 
further up the coast. Pyongyang was also bombed. 

Gen. MacArthur broadcast a surrender demand to the C.-in-C. of 
the North Korean forces, in which he declared that defeat was inevitable. 
An early decision was required to avoid further bloodshed. 

U.S. Marines advanced north of Seoul against stiff Communist 
resistance. Uijongbu, the main enemy supply base south of the 38th 
parallel, was severely damaged by air attack. U.S. troops captured the 
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KOREA (continued) 
port of Kunsan, on the west coast, and also Kangyong, to the north- 
east. Three thousand enemy troops were forced out of Chechon. 

A British minesweeper struck a mine off the east coast and sank, 
‘Twenty-one of the crew were reported missing. 

2 Oct.—South Korean troops captured Yangyang and were reported 
to have advanced some thirty miles north of the 38th parallel. Nanam, 
far to the north on the east coast, was bombed by U.S. aircraft. 

In South Korea U.S. Marines advancing north of Seoul towards 
Uijongbu continued to meet stubborn resistance. The Kimpo peninsula, 
north-west of Seoul, was reported to have been cleared by allied troops, 
It was learned that Ichon, a road and railway junction twenty miles 
east of Suwon, had been captured by U.S. troops. 

President Syngman Rhee said in an interview with Reuter’s corres- 
pondent that the Republic would need military aid to maintain a fully 
equipped army of 100,000 men as a ‘barrier against aggression’. There 
should also be a supplementary reserve force of 200,000 men. U.N. 
forces must occupy all Korea if a further war was to be avoided. Once 
Korea had been reunified elections should be held under U.N. super- 
vision. American financial help would be needed for reconstruction. 

South Korean Marines captured the port of Mokpo, in south-west 
Korea, against light resistance. 

3 Oct.—It was learned that South Korean troops had entered Kansong 
on the east coast. Their patrols advanced to Kosong, fifty miles in a 
direct line north of the 38th parallel. Allied planes attacked thick 
columns of traffic in North Korea moving south on the road from 
Antung in Manchuria to Pyongyang. 

In South Korea U.S. Marines advanced into the southern outskirts 
of Uijongbu. 

Gen. Stratemeyer, commanding the Far Eastern Air Force, speaking 
in Tokyo on the part played by air power in the Korean war, said that 
during the ninety-six days of action 40,000 sorties had been flown by his 
command, and 29,000 tons of bombs dropped. One hundred and thirty- 
nine aircraft had been lost. Both reconnaissance and bombing would be 
continued right up to Korea’s northern border, but only military 
targets would be attacked. 

4 Oct.—Advanced South Korean units moved some ten miles 
further up the east coast north of Kosang while U.S. aircraft continued 
to bomb enemy defence positions ahead of them. Another South 
Korean column, slightly to the west, was reported to be thirty miles 
north of the 38th parallel. 

Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters announced the arrival in the Far 
East of the U.S. 3rd infantry division. 

New reports of atrocities committed by the retreating North Koreans 
continued to come in, including the mass murder of some 2,000 
civilians at Chonju, near Kunsan, and of 700 at Yongyong, thirty-six 
miles south-east of Seoul. 


MALAYA. 21 Sept.—Press Censorship. Two Chinese papers, one in 
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Singapore and one in Penang were raided by the police under the 
emergency regulations and closed down because of publishing Com- 
munist propaganda. 

25 Sept.—Eight taxis were burnt out in Singapore in what was 
suspected to be a Communist-organized plot. 

Five children were killed and four others and five adults wounded by 
a grenade thrown by a Chinese terrorist at Kuala Pilah, in Negri 
Sembilan. In Pahang one Gurkha was killed and four injured when 
bandits fired on an Army vehicle. Bandits in Johore fired at a taxi, 
killing one Sikh constable. 

26 Sept.—Bandits in Province Wellesley derailed the pilot train of the 
mail from Penang to Kuala Lumpur. 

27 Sept.—An increase in the establishment of the police was noted in 
a report of the finance committee of the Federal Legislative Council. 

Four armed Chinese stopped a bus carrying workers to the Singapore 
naval base and fatally wounded the driver. 

28 Sept.—Bandits in Pahang killed two Chinese men and a twelve- 
year old boy and then robbed the victims’ homes. In Malacca bandits 
ambushed a bus, killing a constable and wounding the driver, conductor, 
and three passengers. Security forces attacked a bandit camp in Perak, 
killing one and wounding another. Two special constables were killed 
in Johore. 

30 Sept.—Four Indians were seriously wounded by an explosion on 
the railway track in Perlis. 

2 Oct.—Security forces killed one bandit in Negri Sembilan and one 
in Perak. 

A Chinese woman caught carrying two hand grenades was sentenced 
to death at Johore assizes. 

An Indian estate supervisor in Johore was killed by bandits. 

3 Oct.—The assistant manager of the Kinrara rubber estate near 
Kuala Lumpur was shot dead by bandits. 

Bandits fired at a mail train passing through Johore wounding one 
Malay and two Chinese. 


MALTA. 26 Sept.—Government Changes. A minority Government was 
formed by Dr Mizzi, leader of the Nationalist Party. The Finance 
Minister was Dr Frendo Azzopardi. 


NETHERLANDS. 3 Oct.—Indonesia. Dr Drees, Prime Minister, 
telegraphed to Mohammed Natsir, the Indonesian Prime Minister, 
declaring that the military action against Amboina Island had ‘deeply 
shocked’ the Dutch people, and appealing to Indonesia to end the 
fighting and find a peaceful solution. 


NEW ZEALAND. 22 Sept.—Strikes. The dockers returned to work, 
after an agreement between employers and the union to discuss condi- 
tions for handling lampblack cargoes. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY. 26 Sept.—A meeting of the North 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY (continued) 
Atlantic Council in New York agreed on the establishment under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization of an integrated European defence 
force under a supreme commander. The standing group of the Military 
Committee (the U.S.A., Britain, and France) would be responsible for 
higher strategic direction. All technical aspects of the plan were referred 
to the Defence Committee. It was also agreed that Germany should be 
‘enabled to contribute’ to western defence and that the Defence Com- 
mittee should make recommendations on the subject. 

27 Sept.—The Defence Ministers of the Northern European Regional 
group (Denmark, Norway, U.K.) met in London. 

4 Oct.—Association of Turkey with Mediterranean defence plans 
(see United States). 


NORWAY. 21 Sept.—Agreement with Britain regarding kroner 
balances (see Great Britain). 


PAKISTAN. 26 Sept.—Kashmir. Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime 
Minister, referring in an interview with the Ceylon Observer to Sir 
Owen Dixon’s report on Kashmir, said ‘the Security Council must 
act’. The dispute could not be settled by negotiations between India 
and Pakistan, as recommended by Sir Owen Dixon. 

2 Oct.—A training centre for Asian students, sponsored by the Food 
and Agriculture organization, the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, the International Bank, and the Pakistan Government, 
was inaurgurated at Lahore. Its aim was to foster the economic develop- 
ment of Asian countries. 

Foreign Minister in Ottawa (see Canada). 

3 Oct.—The Prime Minister announced in the Legislative Assembly 
that he had recently written to the Indian Prime Minister suggesting 
that all disputes between the two countries which could not be settled 
in four months by negotiation should be referred to an arbitrating 
authority whose decision would be binding. 

4 Oct.—North-west Frontier. The Government announced that on 
2 October civil armed forces and regular troops had been sent from 
Chaman towards the Bogra Pass, about four miles inside the frontier, to 
repel a body of armed Afghan tribesmen and regular troops which had 
invaded Pakistani territory. After a short engagement the Afghans had 
retreated north. 


PALESTINE. 22 Sept.—Expulsion of Arabs. An Israeli Government 
spokesman, referring to the report of the Palestine Truce Organization 
to the U.N. Secretary-General, denied that some 4,000 Beduin and 
11,000 refugees had been expelled from the Negeb, and accused the 
Government of Egypt of using the incidents for propaganda to give an 
impression of disorder along the Israeli border. He also denied the 
truth of other statements in the report. 

24 Sept.—Yemen. It was stated in Tel Aviv that the operation of 
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transferring Yemenite Jews to Israel by air had just been completed, 
and that some 50,000 people had been moved. 

1 Oct.—Israel. It was learned that the Government’s proposals for 
dealing with the economic crisis resulting from the lack of foreign 
currency included the lifting of the ban on the transfer of capital to 
Israel in the form of goods, concessions to exporters, who would be 
allowed to keep part of their income in foreign currency for improving 
their means of production, the increase of export bonuses, the decision 
to allow foreign investors to take more than to per cent of their profits 
out of the country, and the decision to sell urban land to private buyers. 


PORTUGAL. 22 Sept.—Import Duties. Large increases in the duty on 
the importation of many manufactured goods were announced to pro- 
tect domestic industries and help the trade balance. 

25 Sept.—Dr Salazar in Spain (see Spain). 

27 Sept.—Dr Salazar and Gen. Franco arrived at Oporto after their 
meeting in Spain and inspected the newly-opened barracks, accom- 
panied by the Minister of Defence. Gen. Franco later returned to 
Spain. 

28 Sept.—A statement issued by the Government said that in their 
recent talks Dr Salazar and Gen. Franco had examined the international 
situation in accordance with the 1939 treaty of friendship between the 
two nations and had found themselves in complete agreement in ‘their 
appraisal of the world situation and their conviction that the close 
understanding between Portugal and Spain is a solid guarantee of 
their security’. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 25 Sept.—Foreign Trade. Mr Louw, Minister for 
Economic Affairs, told a meeting at Pretoria that economic conditions 
were very satisfactory but that it was necessary for the time being to 
continue a policy of caution with regard to imports. He also said that it 
had been decided to authorize the sale of gold to the annual value of 
{£50 m. sterling by the South African Reserve Bank to the Bank of 
England. 

28 Sept.—Mr Erasmus at London defence talks (see Great Britain). 

United Party. Mr Strauss was unanimously elected chairman of the 
United Party, in succession to the late Gen. Smuts, by the party’s 
central committee. 

4 Oct.—Dr Malan, Prime Minister, addressing the Cape Nationalist 
Party Congress at Kimberley, attacked critics of South Africa in Britain, 
declaring that the policy of another free and independent country was 
not their business. 


SPAIN. 21 Sept.—General Franco, in a statement to the press broad- 
cast by Madrid radio, declared that Spain, by her geographical position 
at the hub of the most important sea and air routes, was the keep of the 
European castle, made the stronger by her unity and the determination 
of her people to defend their faith, their freedom, and their traditions. 
Spain felt that the ill-will and misunderstanding shown her had driven 
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SPAIN (continued ) 

her towards other peoples who, linked with her by ties of blood, 
language, and faith, might constitute a decisive force in the future of 
mankind. The Arab nations, with their chivalrous traditions similar to 
those of Spain, had captured the sympathy of the nation. 

He said that the unfair treatment Spain had been receiving from the 
U.S.A. was not due to the Americans themselves. The American nation 
was an extremely simple nation which was easily deceived, and as they 
were first told that Stalin was almost a saint, a great ally, it suited the 
present policy to represent Tito as of real value because of Russia's 
repudiation of him. 

General Franco also said there were no political prisoners in Spain. 

25 Sept.—Dr Salazar, the Portuguese Prime Minister, who had 
arrived in Spain the previous day, conferred with Gen. Franco at the 
latter’s summer residence, near Corunna. 

26 Sept.—Dr Salazar, accompanied by Gen. Franco, visited the naval 
base at Ferrol. 

27 Sept.—Gen. Franco in Portugal (see Portugal). 

28 Sept.—Statement on Franco-Salazar talks (see Portugal). 


SWEDEN. 1 Oct.—Prime Minister in Britain (see Great Britain). 


SWITZERLAND. 3 Oct.—Defence. M. Kobelt, head of the Military 
Department, addressed Parliament on the urgency of bringing the 
country’s defences to a maximum state of efficiency and said that the 
arms budget was to be increased and the five-year military plan (due 
to start in 1951) to be put into effect immediately. 


THREE-POWER CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 
22 Sept.—The British, French, and U.S. Foreign Ministers resumed 
their talks in New York, and were joined by the three Defence Ministers. 

23 Sept.—The Foreign and Defence Ministers concluded their dis- 
cussions and issued a communiqué stating that they had been concerned 
with ‘the most effective means of effecting their common purpose to 
build an adequate integrated defence force for Europe’. 


TURKEY. 4 Oct.—Decision to ‘associate with’ North Atlantic Treaty 
defence in the Mediterranean (see United States). 

A military mission left the country for discussions at Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in Tokyo and then for Washington. 


UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 

28 Sept.—A third series of tariff negotiations opened at Torquay, 
attended by delegates from forty-one countries. (The first two were at 
Geneva in 1947 and at Annecy in 1949). 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
21 Sept.—The steering committee decided to place on the agenda 
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the U.S. proposals on the Assembly’s powers and the Soviet delegation’s 
peace declaration. The question of an examination of the Formosan 
problem was deferred, at the request of both America and Russia, 
until explanatory memoranda had been received from both Govern- 
ments. The committee decided to include the question of relations with 
Spain; also the matter of the prisoners of war still in Russia, adopted by 
12 votes to 2. 

22 Sept.—The steering committee accepted for the agenda the 
Soviet charges of ‘American aggression against China’, in that a naval 
blockade of Formosa had been put into operation. 

At a dinner given to the delegates by the city of New York, Governor 
Dewey, in a speech, said it would be folly to ignore the fact that while 
the Soviet Union had to to 15 million people living in slave labour 
under conditions that amounted to torture unto death no person any- 
where in the world could sleep at night with any sense of security. 
Mr Vyshinsky and other Soviet delegates at once left. 

23 Sept.—In the plenary session Mr Malik introduced a motion to 
declare Dr Tsiang’s (the Chinese Nationalist delegate) credentials in- 
valid. It was defeated by 41 votes to 7. 

The Assembly was addressed by the Foreign Ministers of Belgium 
and Holland, who both supported fully the U.S. proposals for speedy 
action by the Assembly in the event of the Soviet veto preventing action 
by the Security Council. 

25 Sept.—Mr Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary, told the Assembly 
that his Government fully agreed with the objectives of the U.S. plan for 
a world security force. The issues of disarmament and the control of 
atomic energy were questions of confidence and could not be settled by 
a resolution of the United Nations as proposed by Mr Vyshinsky. The 
Soviet Army was larger than all the armies of Europe put together and 
this made the Soviet proposal for a one-third reduction of armaments 
look like so much propaganda. There could be no question of dis- 
armament before the fifth columns had been withdrawn from the free 
countries and real sovereignty was enjoyed by all States. 

There was no longer any doubt about the future response of mankind 
to aggression. In Korea the role of the United Nations would be judged 
not only by the right use of military power but by their good intentions 
in reaching a final settlement, under which there must no longer be 
North Koreans and South Koreans but just Koreans, encouraged to 
work together with the advice of the United Nations. Referring to the 
question of Chinese representation, he said he must make it clear ‘that 
we do not intend to break our long-established friendship with China’. 
In Europe there existed potential sources of danger that might at any 
moment create situations calling for action by the United Nations. 
Soviet policy showed clearly their intention of dominating the countries 
of eastern Europe and converting them into satellites without regard to 
agreements reached by the Powers before the end of the war. In Ger- 
many the efforts of the western Powers to bring about the unification of 
the country on democratic lines had been thwarted by the U.S.S.R. 
They were now confronted with a divided Germany which might well be 
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U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY (continued) 

the scene of another act of aggression and which, in view of the powerful 
militarized police force in the eastern Zone justified a very real anxiety, 
The western States would have failed in their duty to the world if they 
had not united to build up their military power to meet the threat from 
the east. They were determined to pursue and maintain peace and were 
equally determined if necessary to fight to the end for liberty. 

Mr Kardelj, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, in a speech condemning 
Soviet hostility towards Yugoslavia, submitted two resolutions for 
peace. The first sought to define more clearly an aggressor; the second 
urged the creation within the Assembly of a permanent good offices 
commission of twelve nations to facilitate and direct negotiations for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Kashmir. The Pakistani Foreign Minister, referring to Sir Owen 
Dixon’s report on Kashmir, urged the Security Council to act with 
speed in prescribing a method by which the two parties might agree, or 
be constrained, to hold a plebiscite. 

26 Sept.—Greece. Ina discussion on Greece, Mr Canellopoulos denied 
Soviet accusations of ‘terroristic activities’ by his Government and said 
there had not been a single execution in Greece since October 1949. 
In face of Soviet opposition the Assembly decided to send the Balkan 
issue to the Political Committee. 

27 Sept.—M. Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, emphasized 
in a speech to the Assembly that there could be no effective organization 
of Europe without the eradication of Franco-German antagonism, and 
that it was the duty of France to take the initiative for a reconciliation. 
The Schuman Plan was an attempt to bring the two countries together 
in the economic field. The idea of creating a single market for 160 m. 
people, including Italy and the Benelux countries, was a bold attempt 
to overcome national egoisms. The proposed authority would in no way 
be a cartel, but would aim at maintaining full employment and increased 
output. By uniting European economic activity the prospects of war 
would be decreased. He appealed for a supra-national spirit to forward 
the principles taught by religion and philosophy. 

He expressed whole-hearted approval of the Security Council’s 
decisions on Korea and also welcomed the U.S. proposals for improving 
the efficiency of any future action by the United Nations. They must, 
however, have a clear picture of what they sought to achieve. He gave 
a warning that new East-West peace negotiations were futile ‘so long as 
Russia promotes agitation and civil war in other countries’. 

Korea. Mr Lester Pearson, the Canadian Minister of External 
Affairs, said the time had come for the aggressors in Korea to cease fire 
and admit defeat. If they did this it might not be necessary for the U.N. 
forces to advance much beyond their present positions. But these forces 
must be free to do everything possible to ensure against a new Com- 
munist aggression. Once peace was restored there must be no foreign 
bases and no foreign military domination in Korea. The free Govern- 
ments of Asia should take a major share in the future guidance of the 
country. 
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Sir Benegal Rau (India) urged the Foreign Ministers of the four 
great Powers to meet and discuss their differences. 

28 Sept.—Indonesia was admitted to the United Nations by the 
unanimous vote of the Assembly. 

29 Sept.—Korea. An eight-Power resolution on the future of Korea, 
based on British initiative and sponsored also by Australia, Brazil, 
Cuba, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, and the Philippines, was 
circulated to members. It called for appropriate steps to ensure con- 
ditions of peace and security throughout the country and for the holding 
of elections under U.N. auspices for the creation of a unified and 
democratic Government in the sovereign State of Korea; declared that 
U.N. forces should not remain in any part of Korea ‘otherwise than so 
far as necessary for achieving these specified objectives’, and proposed 
that all necessary measures be taken for the economic rehabilitation of 
Korea. It also recommended the formation of an enlarged U.N. Com- 
mission for the unification and rehabilitation of the country to replace 
the existing Commission. Pending its arrival an interim committee 
should be set up at Lake Success to consult with the unified command 
on proposed measures. 

The Assembly elected the Netherlands and Brazil as non-permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

Libya. The first report to the Assembly of the U.N. Commissioner for 
Libya which was published, emphasized the need for financial and 
technical assistance and said that unless means were found of improving 
the country’s agricultural technique and of bringing in new capital 
investment there was grave danger that Libya would sink back to a 
pastoral economy of nomadism. The report proposed that the question 
of minority rights should be the subject of direct negotiations between 
representatives of the minorities and representatives of the future 
National Assembly. Emphasizing the importance of early measures for 
a smooth administrative hand-over to the Libyans, it proposed the 
establishment of a standing committee of representatives of the 
administering Powers and of the future Libyan State to discuss the 
progressive transfer of power. The idea of Libyan unity had recently 
gained considerable currency; the chief difference of opinion was that 
between a unitarian and a federal State. 


Political Committee. 

30 Sept.—Korea. Mr Younger (Britain) presenting the eight-Power 
resolution on Korea (see General Assembly 29 September) emphasized 
the importance of adopting a constructive programme to establish the 
independence and unification of Korea and also to achieve the economic 
rehabilitation of the country. U.N. forces should not remain in Korea a 
day longer than was necessary. Mr Austin (U.S.A.) also urging the 
unification of the country, said that the 38th parallel was an artificial 
barrier that had no basis for existence apart from the bygone purposes 
of the Japanese surrender. He made the point that the Republican 
Government had earned the right to be consulted on all matters 
affecting the future of Korea. 
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U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY Political Committee (continued) 

The Soviet delegate attempted to prevent an immediate debate on 
Korea by calling on the Assembly to intervene against impending 
executions in Greece. The committee later defeated, by 46 votes to 6, 
with 7 abstentions, a Soviet resolution to grant a hearing to North 
Korea and agreed instead to invite Mr Limb, the South Korean Foreign 
Minister to take part in its discussions. The Yugoslav delegate, support- 
ing the Soviet motion, called for an immediate cease-fire and a return 
to the 38th parallel pending a negotiated peace. 

2 Oct.—Korea. Mr Vyshinsky proposed a resolution sponsored 
jointly by the U.S.S.R., Ukraine, Byelo Russia, and Czechoslovakia, 
The proposals called for: an immediate cease fire; the immediate with- 
drawal of foreign troops; the holding of all-Korean elections; a Com- 
mission of North and South Koreans to be set up by a joint meeting of 
the North and South Korean Assemblies to organize the elections; the 
elections to be observed by a U.N. committee, including representatives 
of Russia and China; a relief plan to be drawn up by the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council; Korea’s membership of the United Nations to be 
considered by the Security Council after the establishment of an all- 
Korean Government. A further Soviet resolution called for the dis- 
solution of the existing U.N. Commission. Mr Vyshinsky made a 
violent attack on the Syngman Rhee regime which he described as 
Fascist and corrupt, and he repeated former Soviet arguments to prove 
that the conflict was essentially a civil war and the only aggressor the 
U.S.A. Many of his arguments were refuted by the South Korean 
Foreign Minister who referred to the democratic progress of South 
Korea and declared that it was the U.S.S.R. and her protégés in North 
Korea who were obstructing the unification of the country. 

3 Oct.—Korea. Mr Spender, the Australian Minister of External 
Affairs, said that in order to carry out the Security Council’s decisions 
to their logical conclusion the North Korean army must be utterly 
destroyed and this meant pursuing it across the 38th parallel. But the 
crossing would be for the sole purpose of unifying Korea and they did 
not intend that large forces of troops of any member of the United 
Nations should remain permanently in the country. Mr Pearson, the 
Canadian Minister of External Affairs, expressed much the same view 
and criticized the Soviet proposals for their attempt to place the 
aggressor and the victim on a footing of equality. Sir Benegal Rau 
(India) called for a compromise between the British and the Soviet 
plans and said that his Government must abstain on both. He criticized 
the recommendation implicit in the eight-Power draft authorizing the 
U.N. forces to cross the 38th parallel and remain there until stability 
had been achieved, declaring that this might increase the tension in 
Asia, but he also opposed the Soviet demand for the immediate with- 
drawal of U.N. troops, which would leave the South Koreans at the 
mercy of the North. 

Mr Kardelj, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, opposed the eight- 
Power proposals in so far as they sought to change the pre-war situation 
by military force. The Korean people should themselves take the 
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decision on their unification and he proposed that the 38th parallel 
should be recognized as the temporary frontier pending elections and 
that all foreign troops be withdrawn within time limits. 

Mr Younger told correspondents that the Soviet proposal for the 
immediate withdrawal of U.N. troops was quite unacceptable. If North 
and South had failed to reach agreement during the past five years it 
seemed inconceivable that they should be able to do so now in the 
existing atmosphere of tension. 

4 Oct.—Korea. The committee adopted the eight-Power proposals 
by 47 votes to 5, with 7 abstentions, and rejected the Soviet draft by 
46 votes to 5, with 8 abstentions. ‘They also rejected by 54 votes to 5 a 
second Soviet resolution calling for a cessation of bombing in Korea. 

Mr Younger announced that Australia, Chile, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and ‘Turkey were willing to serve on the new 
Commission proposed by the eight Powers. He suggested that this 
might consist of seven members, the seventh being appointed by the 
General Assembly. 


SECRETARIAT 

3 Oct. A Note received from the U.S. Government, replying to 
complaints by the Peking Government, admitted that on 27 August 
two U.S. aircraft had flown over Chinese territory by mistake and had 
fired on an airstrip south-west of Antung. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

26 Sept.—Indonesia. The Council, without opposition and with 
Nationalist China alone abstaining, approved Indonesia’s application 
for U.N. membership. 

29 Sept.—The Council decided by seven votes to four to invite the 
Peking Government to state its case after 15 November on U.S. 
aggression against Formosa. Dr Tsiang, the Chinese Nationalist 
delegate, who attempted to veto the decision, accepted the ruling of the 
president that the question was purely procedural. 

30 Sept.—Korea. Members were informed through the U.S. Govern- 
ment of Gen. MacArthur’s intention to broadcast a surrender demand 
to the North Korean C.-in-C. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, approving the 
decision, remarked that until the North Koreans sued for peace, the 
os of military targets in the North could not be abandoned. 

A resolution by Mr Malik calling for urgent measures to put an end 
to allied bombing operations in Korea was defeated by 9 votes to 1, 
with Yugoslavia abstaining. 


UNITED STATES. 21 Sept.—Export Restrictions. The Department 
of Commerce prohibited the unlicensed export of strategic goods to 
Hong Kong and Macao, to stop leakage of such goods to China. 

Korea. President Truman told the press that the United Nations 
must make the decision as to whether U.N. forces should advance 
beyond the 38th parallel into North Korea, and the U.S.A. would abide 
by its decision. 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

22 Sept.—Communism. President Truman vetoed the Communist 
Control Bill, which had been passed by the House of Representatives 
by 312 votes to 20, and gave seven reasons for doing so. The House, 
however, passed it by 286 votes to 48, without complying with the 
President’s urgent requests that all the members should read and 
consider his message very carefully before voting. 

23 Sept.—Communism. The Senate, with only 10 adverse votes, 
passed the Communist Control Bill, overriding the President’s veto. 

25 Sept.—E.R.P. President Truman accepted the resignation of Mr 
Hoffman, the administrator of the Economic Co-operation Admini- 
stration, who said he would continue as consultant to the E.C.A. as long 
as his services were needed. 

U.S.S.R. Mr Malik, the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister and dele- 
gate to the Security Council, stated in New York in reply to questions 
from a Baltimore organization that Russia was prepared to give a pledge 
that she would not be the first Power to use the atomic bomb and also 
that she would welcome renewed conversations among the leaders of 
the great Powers. 

26 Sept.—It was announced that Mr Lewis Douglas had resigned his 
post of Ambassador to Britain. 

27 Sept.—It was announced that the new Ambassador to Britain 
would be Mr Walter Sherman Gifford. 

Germany. Gen. Bradley, chairman of the joint Chiefs-of-Staff, told 
the National Press Club that the creation of a German military force 
was needed for the defence of western Europe, but only on a scale not 
large enough to constitute a ‘potential force of aggression’. He also said 
that the Atlantic Treaty Powers must make their first line of defence 
east of the Rhine in central Europe, or risk losing Germany to Russia. 

28 Sept.—Defence. President Truman told a press conference that the 
end of hostilities in Korea would not divert the Administration from 
pressing on with the defence programme. He would fight all attempts 
by Congress to cut it down. 

It was announced that Mr Robert Lovett had been appointed to 
succeed Mr Early as Deputy Secretary of Defence. 

29 Sept.—Foreign Policy. A handbook, Our Foreign Policy, issued by 
the State Department, described U.S. policy as an attempt to create 
situations of strength in many parts of the world as a means of halting 
Soviet expansion and of reaching eventual agreement with Russia. This 
policy involved strengthening the U.N. Charter to make the United 
Nations a deterrent against aggression, and building up the strength of 
the free nations. The Mutual Defence Assistance Programme, formu- 
lated as part of this policy, aimed at successful defence rather than later 
liberation of the west European countries. A section on the atomic 
bomb said the real problem was to persuade the U.S.S.R. to agree in its 
own interests to effective international control and to the sharing of the 
peaceful benefits of atomic energy. By propaganda and ‘phoney peace 
offensives’ Russia was trying to gloss over her rejection of international 
control and to convince the peace-loving peoples that the use of atomic 
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weapons in any circumstances was a crime. The U.S. people were not 
taken in by this trick; they knew that the real crime was aggression. 

The U.S.A. wanted to help restore the unity and independence of 
Korea. U.S. policy towards China was based on the belief that the 
Chinese people would rid themselves of Communist domination. It was 
a delusion to think that the U.S.A. could by itself bring about the 
liberation of China or guarantee the democratic progress of Asia as a 
whole. They were part of a great coalition which was learning how to 
strengthen free nations for peace. Their first duty was to strengthen and 
unite that coalition and to identify it in the minds of the people as the 
spearhead of the liberal revolution for freedom and progress, in accord- 
ance with the aims of the U.N. Charter. 

Korea. The Defence Department announced that U.S. casualties up 
to 22 September were 17,220. 

Mr Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary, told correspondents in New 
York before sailing for London, that the time had come to treat Korea as 
a whole. There should be no artificial perpetuation of the division into 
North and South Korea. 

E.R.P. It was announced that Mr William Foster had been appointed 
to succeed Mr Hoffman as administrator of the E.C.A. and that Mr 
Bissell would succeed Mr Foster as deputy administrator. 

Labour. The establishment of an office of defence manpower was 
announced to meet the labour needs of the defence programme. 

1 Oct.—Defence. It was announced that the steel industry planned to 
increase its productive capacity by 9,400,000 tons within the following 
two years to meet the increase in military requirements. 

2 Oct.—Korea. Admiral Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, told 
the House armed services committee that free floating mines of a new 
Russian type had been picked up in Korean waters by U.S. warships. 

Soviet Note on German prisoners in Russia (see U.S.S.R.). 

Defence. The National Production Authority issued a regulation pro- 
viding for priority to be given to defence orders in production. 

3 Oct.—Formosa. The State Department disclaimed responsibility 
for a U.S. mission which had just completed a military survey of 
Formosa. The mission had been sent to Formosa by Gen. MacArthur, 
and neither its actions then nor its subsequent withdrawal had any 
political implications. 

International Payments. A survey issued by the Department of Com- 
merce reported a steady improvement in the international financial 
position of other countries as a result of the high level of U.S. domestic 
economic activity. Since the devaluation of the pound and other cur- 
rencies in September 1949 the nations as a whole had bought U.S. gold 
and increased their dollar resources to the extent of about $1,550 m., 
thus compensating for their gold and dollar losses in 1948 and 1949. 

4 Oct.—Atlantic Pact. The State Department published an exchange 
of Notes between Mr Acheson and the Turkish Ambassador in which 
Turkey accepted the invitation to ‘associate with’ the North Atlantic 
Treaty defence plans in the Mediterranean area. 

Defence. The committee on mobilization policy of the National 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 
Security Resources Board issued a statement warning the people not 
to withdraw their support from the defence programme as a result of the 
military successes in Korea. 


U.S.S.R. 25 Sept.—Mr Malik on the atomic bomb (see United States), 

26 Sept.—U.S.A. Moscow radio broadcast a Pravda article containing 
a violent personal attack on President Truman. 

2 Oct.—German Prisoners. The British, French, and U.S. Embassies, 
received replies from the Foreign Office to the three-Power Notes of 
14 July on the detention of German prisoners of war in Russia. The 
replies, delivered verbally and dated 30 September, referred to the 7 as; 
agency statement of 5 May (recorded in Chronology on 4 May) and 
declared that the insistence on the question of German prisoners could 
only be interpreted as intended for propaganda purposes. 


VATICAN. 21 Sept.—Czechoslovakia. The Vatican radio reported that 
widespread arrests had been occurring in Slovakia, and that hundreds 
of priests and nuns were suffering harsh treatment in camps in various 
parts of the country. 

29 Sept.—It was learned that the Pope had nominated Mgr Andrea 
Hamvas, Bishop of Csanad, as apostolic administraor of Strigonia 
(Hungary), the archbishopric belonging to the imprisoned Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 22 Sept.—Trade agreement with the German Federal 
Republic (see Germany). 

27 Sept.—Borba announced that following a disastrous harvest the 
Government had taken certain emergency measures to safeguard 
winter food supplies. These included the suspension of exports of 
maize, a 50 per cent cut in the State purchase of maize from the 
peasants, and a 10 per cent cut in the bread ration. 

The People’s Assembly of Bosnia-Herzegovina passed a law pro- 
hibiting the wearing of the veil by Muslim women. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


General and local elections, eastern Germany. 

Meeting of the North Atlantic Military Committee, 
Washington. 

Council of the F.A.O., tenth session, Washington. 
International Tin Conference, Geneva. 

Transport Conference for Central and South Africa, Johan- 
nesburg. 

Meeting of Defence Ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Washington. 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference, New Zealand. 
Second part of the 1950 session of the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe—Strasbourg. 

Meeting of the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, fifth session, Torquay. 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, Rome. 
Congressional elections—U.S.A. 

Council of the F.A.O., eleventh session, Washington. 
Second World Peace Congress, Sheffield. 

Municipal elections, west Berlin. 


Trusteeship Council, eighth session. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, seventh 
session, Lahore 

World Health Assembly, fourth session, Geneva. 
Economic Commission for Europe, sixth session, Geneva. 
Economic Commission for Latin America, fourth session, 
Mexico. 


